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To IDog Lovers: 

The poems and verses here gathered together are from 
the scrap-books of my mistress and her dog-loving friends. 
My tail is franticaily wagging thanks to all those who have 
made possible this little book. 



Slum- Sej 



Mart 
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To My Dog Blanco Josiah Gilbert Holland 

Inscription on the Monument of a Newfoundland Dog - Lord Byron 
Remarks to My Grown-up Pup . _ _ . Burges Johnson 

To My Dog John Galsworthy 

Tribute to the Memory of a Dog - . . William Wordsworth 

An Insectarian John B. Tabb 

Geist's Grave Matthew Arnold 

Ode on the Dog Josephine Preston Peabody 

My Dog St. John Lucas 

To a Little Deaf Dog Ethellyn Brew DeFoe 

Tray - -- - - Robert Browning 

In the Mansion Yard - . - . William Hervey Woods 

Tragedy ..-_..... Anonymous 
"Davy** -...-. Louise Imogene Guiney 

Rhapsody on a Dog*s Intelligence .... Burges Johnson 

The Power of the Dog Rudyard Kipling 

To Flush, My Dog Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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My dear dumb friend, low Ijring there, 

A willing vassal at my feet. 
Glad partner of my home and fare. 

My shadow in the street,— 

I look into your great brown eyes. 
Where love and loyal homage shine. 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine. 

For all of good that I have found 
Within myself or human kind 

Hath royally informed and crowned 
Your gentle heart and mind. 

I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, real and true. 

Bears friendship without end or bound. 
And find the prize in you. 
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I trust you as I trust the stars; 

Nor cruel loss, nor scoff, nor pride. 
Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars. 

Can move you from my side. 

As patient under injury 

As any Christian saint of old; 
As gentle as a lamb with me. 

But with your brothers bold. 

More playful than a frolic boy. 

More watchful than a sentinel. 
By day and night your constant joy 

To guard and please me well. 

I clasp your head upon my breast — 

The while you whine and lick my hand — 

And thus our friendship is confessed. 
And thus we understand. 

Ah, Blanco! Did I worship God 

As truly as you worship me. 
Or follow where my Master trod. 

With your humility; 

Did I sit fondly at His feet. 

As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine. 

And watch Him with a love as sweet. 
My life would grow divine. 

Josiah Gilbert HoUand. 
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This monument is still a conspicuous ornament in the 
garden of Newstead. The following is the inscription by 
which the verses are preceded. 

"Near this spot 

Are deposited die Remains 

of c»e 

Who possessed Beauty 

Without Vanity, 

Strength without Insolence, 

Courage without Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of Man 

Without his V^ces. 

This Praise, which would be unmeaning flattery 

If inscribed over Human Ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 

'Boatswain*, a Dog 

Who was bom at Newfoundland, 

May, 1803, 

And died at Newstead Abbey 

Nov. 18. 1808." 

When some proud son of man returns to earth. 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 
The sculptor's art exhausts the pomp of woe. 
And storied urns record who rests below; 






When all is done, upon the tomb is seen. 

Not what he was, but what he should have been ; 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend. 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend. 

Whose honest heart is still his master's own. 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 

Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth. 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth; 

While man, vain insect I hopes to be forgiven. 

And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour. 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power. 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust. 

Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat. 

Thy smiles hsrpocrisy, thy words deceit! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name. 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 

Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn. 

Pass on — it honors none you wish to mourn. 

To mark a friend's remains these stones arise; 

I never knew but one — and here he lies. 

Newstead Abbey, November 30, 1808. 
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By rules of fitness and of tense. 

By all old canine precedents. 
Oh Adult Dog, the time is up 
When I may fondly call you pup. 

The years have sped since first you stood. 

In straddle-legged puppyhood, — 

A watch-pup, proud of your renown. 
Who barked so hard you tumbled down. 

In Age's gain and Youth's retreat 

You've found more team-work for your feet. 
You drool a soupcon less, and haik ! 
There's fuller meaning to your bark. 

But answer fairly, whilom pup. 

Are these full proof of growing up? 

I heard an elephantine tread 

That jarred the rafters overhead : 
Who leaped in mad abandon there 
And tossed my slippers in the air? 

Who, sitting gravely on the rug. 
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Elspied a microscopic bug 

And stalked it, gaining bit by bit, — 

Then leapt in air and fell on it? 
Who gaDops madly down the breeze 
Pursuing specks that no one sees. 

Then finds some ancient boot instead 

And worries it till it is dead? 
I have no adult friends who choose 
To gnaw the shoe-strings from my shoes, — 

Who eat up twine and paper scraps 

And bark while they are taking naps. 
Oh Dog, you offer every proof 
That stately age yet holds aloof. 

Grown up? There's meaning in the phrase 

Of dignity as well as days. 
Oh why such size, beloved pup? — 
YouVe grown enough, but not grown up. 

— Burges Johnson. 
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My dear, when I leave you 
I always drop a bit of me — 
A holy glove or sainted she 
Your wistful corse I leave it to. 
For all your soul has gone to see 
How I could have the stony heart 
So to abandon you. 

My dear, when you leave me 
You drop no glove and no sainted shoe; 
And yet you know that humans be 
Mere blocks of dull monstrosity. 
Whose spirits cannot follow you 
When you're away, with all their hearts 
As yours can follow me. 

My dear, since we must leave 
(One Sony day) I you, you me; 
m learn your wistful way to grieve; 
Then through the ages we'll retrieve 
Elach other's scent and company; 
And longing shall not puU my heart — 
As now you pull my sleeve! 

• — John Galsworthy. 
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Lie here, without a record of thy worth. 

Beneath a covering of the common earth! 

It is not from unwillingness to praise. 

Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 

More thou deserv'st; but this Man gives to Man, 

Brother to brother, this is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shall find thee through all changes of the year: 

This Oak points out thy grave; the silent tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were passed; 

And willingly have laid thee here at last: 

For thou hadst lived till every thing that cheers 

In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 

Extreme old age had wasted thee away. 

And left thee but a glimmering of the day; 

Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees, — 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze. 

Too weak to stand against its sportive breath. 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed; 






Both Man and Woman wept when Thou wert dead; 

Not only for a thotiscuid thoughts, that were, 

Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share ; 

But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee. 

Found' scarcely anywhere in like degree! 

For love, that comes to all — the holy sense. 

Best gift of God — in thee was most intense; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind ; 

Yea, for thy Feilow-brutes in thee we saw 

The soul of Love, Love's intellectual law; — 

Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame; 

Our tears from passion and from reason came. 

And, therefore, shalt thou be an honored name. 

— ^William Wordsworth. 
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"I cannot wash my dog," she said, 
*'Nor touch him with a comb. 

For fear the Fleas upon him bred 
May find no other home.** 

— ^John B. Tabb. 
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Four yean! — and didst thou stay above 

The ground which hides thee now, but four? 

And all that life» and all that love. 
Were crowded, Geist! into no more? 



That liquid, melancholy eye. 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem*d surging the Virgilian cry. 
The sense of tears in mortal things. — 

That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 

By spirits gloriously gay. 
And temper of heroic mould — 

What, was four years their whole short day? 

Yes, only four! — and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come. 

And not the infinite resource 

Of Nature, with her countless sum 






Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore. 

Can ever quite repeat the past. 
Or just thy little self restore. 



And so there rise these lines of verse 
On lips that rarely form them now; 

While to each other we rehearse; 

Such ^vays, sudt arts, such looks hadst thou! 

We stroke thy broad brown paws again. 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair. 

We greet thee by the window-pane. 
We hear thy scuffle on the stair. 

We see the flaps of thy large ears 

Quick raised to ask which way we go; 

Crossing the frozen lake, appears 
Thy small black figure on the snow! 

Nor to us only art thou dear. 

Who mourn thee in thine Elnglish home; 
Thou hadst thine absent master's tear, 

Dropt by the far Australian foam. 

Thy memory lasts both here and there. 
And thou shalt live as long as we. 

And after that — ^thou dost not care I 
In us was all the world to thee. 
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Yet, fondly zealous for thy fame, 

E*en to a date beyond our own. 
We strive to carry down the name. 

By moulded turf and graven stone. 

We lay thee, close within our reach. 

Here, where the grass is smooth and warm. 

Between the hoDy and the beech. 

Where oft we watched thy couchant form. 

Asleep, yet lending half an ear 

To traveDers on the Portsmouth road; — 
There build we thee, O guardian dear. 

Marked with a stone, thy last abode! 

Then some, who through this garden pass. 
When we too, like thyself, are day. 

Shall see thy grave upon the grass. 
And stop before the stone, and say: 

Ptofie ^»ho Uved here long ago 

Did by this stone, it seems. Mend 
To name for future times to know 

The dsudiS'hund, Geist, their tittle friend. 

— ^Matthew Arnold. 
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I 

My Pitch-dark Angel with a Rosy Tongue, 

My Own — my Own, 
Why can*t the grown-up Things we live among 

Let us alone? 
Why do they have to talk the livelong day 

About such nlly things? 
But if they must, — ^why can't they, anyway. 

Have either Tails or Wings? 

II 

Of course I cannot love them as they are. 

As much as You. 
Why aren't they ever really Beautiful, 

— They, too?^ — 

With curly coats, like wool; 

And floppy ears to pull; 
Yes, and a wide pink mouth, with such a Smile! 
Yes, and a Tail that beats time all the while; 

Beautiful, Beautiful! 






And golden Stars, (or eyes. 
Behind the darkest trees 
(Till your hair's parted) ! 
Why can't they have such darling ways as these? — 
Why can't they be so lovely when they sneeze? — 
Why can't they ever be so tender-hearted. 
Or even look so wise 
As You?— 
My Wonderful (even if you Won't say MEW), 
My True Prince in Disguise! 

Why can't they be 
As funny, when they try to sing a song? 
And when, for everything that I can do, 
TTiey Won't Agree, — 
Why can't they think they're always in the wrong? 
— Like You! 

Ill 

Why you, — O Precious Thing, 
You are swift (almost) as any Sparrow. — 
Over the tall grass how you arch and spring. 

Yes, like a bow and arrow! — 
Oh, and how good to see you, when it snows. 
Plough a long, lovely pathway with your nose! 

(No grown-up could do it, 

I suppose.) 
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IV 

My clearest Blessing and my Very Own, 
Even when I am grown 
Never do you forsake me! 
If you don't go to heaven when you die, 
— Neither will I: 
Nothing can ever make me! 

I won't go 
For all that they can do. 
No: on die steps outside, and down, below. 
Forever and ever and ever, I'll stay too! 
—With You. 

— ^Josephine Preston Peabody. 
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The curate thinks you have no soul; 

I know that he has none. But 'you. 
Dear friend, whose solemn self-control. 

In our four-square familiar pew. 
Was pattern to my youth — ^whose bark 

Called me in summer dawns to rove — 
Have you gone down into the dark 

Where none is welcome — ^none may love? 
I will not think those good brown eyes 

Have q;>ent their lig^t of truth so soon; 
But in some canine paradise 

Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon. 
And quarters every plain and hill. 

Seeking his master . . . As for me. 
This prayer at least the gods fulfill. 

That when I pass the flood and see 
Old Charon by the Stygian coast 

Take toD of all the shades who land. 
Your little, faithful barking g^ost 

May leap to lick my phantom hand. 

— St. John Lucas. 
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What do you think, dear little friend. 

Of the silence that has come? 
Why do you think — poor little friend — 

The voices loved are dumb? 

Does the simple creed of perfect love. 

That held you firm all through, 
StiU fin your faithful little life 

And make it rig^t for you? 

From your deep eyes the same old trust 

Beams up into my own. 
And from the joy that in them lies 

You do not feel alone. 

But when with head upon my knee 

You gaze so wistfuUy, 
I hope, old man, you understand 

The fault lies not in me. 

I trust that you who know so much. 

And yet so little too. 
Through your sweet dog philosoi^y 

Know that my love holds true. 

— Ethellyn Brewer De Foe. 
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*'A beggar-child 

Sat on a quay's edge: like a bird 
Sang to herself at careless play. 
And fell into the stream. 'Dismay! 

Help, you the standers-by!' None stirred. 

"Bystanders reason, think of wives 
And children ere they risk their lives. 
Over the balustrade has bounced 
A mere instinctive dog, and pounced 
Plumb on the prize. 'How well he dives! 

" 'Up he comes with the child, see, tight 
In mouth, alive too, clutched from quite 

A depth of ten feet — twelve I bet! 

Good dog! What, off again? There's yet 
Another child to save? ' All rig^t! 

" 'How strange we saw no other fall! 

It's instinct in the animal. 

Good dog! But he's a long while under: 
If he got drowned I should not wonder — 

Strong current, that against the wall! 
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" 'Here he comes, holds in mouth this time 

— What may the thing be? Well, that's prime! 

Now, did you ever? Reason reigns 

In man alone, since all Tray's i>ains 
Have fished — ^the child's doD from the slime I' 

*'And so, amid die laughter gay. 

Trotted my hero off,— old Tray, — 
Till somebody, prerogatived 
With reason, reasoned: *Why he dived. 

His brain would show us, I should say. 

'* 'John, go and catch— -or, if needs be. 

Purchase diat animal for me! 
By vivisection, at expense 
Of half-an-hour and eighteen pence. 

How brain secretes dog's soul, we'll see!' " 

— ^Robert Browning. 
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There's no need now to look about my feet. 

Or lift a cautious chair. 
But uses of oM years my senses cheat. 

And stili I think him there. 

Along the hearth-rug stretched in full content. 

Fond of the fire as I — 
Ah I there were some things with the old dog went 

I had not thought could die. 

The flawless faith mankind not often earn 

Nor give, he gave to me. 
And that deep fondness in his eyes did bum 

Mine own were shamed to see. 

■ 

And dious^ to men great Isis Isis is 

But while she wears her veil. 
This love looked on my stark infirmities 

Lifelong, and did not fail. 
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And is it clean gone? Nay. an Indian's heart 

Have I, and even in heaven. 
If heaven be mine, I pray some humble part. 

To earth-joys may be given. — 

Far down the ringing streets, some quiet yard. 

Drowsy with afternoon 
And bees, with young grass dandelion-starred. 

And lilacs breathing June. — 

Across whose mossy walls the rolling psalms. 

Like dream-songs, come aloud. 
Shall float, and flying angels vex our calms 

No more than flying cloud. — 

Some nook within my Father's House, where still 

He lets me hide old toys. 
Nor shames me even if foolish Memory will 

Play with long laid-by joys. 

There may my friend await, as once on earth. 

My step, my hand's caress. 
And naught of Heaven-town mingle with our mirth 

But everlastingness. 

— ^William Hervcy Woods. 
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A his^ bred young puppy from Skye 

Searched long and in vain for his eye. 

For his mistress with care 

Had combed his long hair 

0*er die place where these orbs ought to lie. 

— ^Anonymous. 
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Davy, her Knight, her dear, was dead. 

Low in the dust was the silken head, 
"Isn't there heaven?" 

(She was but seven) 

"Isn't there (sobbing) for dogs?'* she said. 

"Man is immortal, sage or fool: 
Animals end by a different rule." 

So had they prated 

Of things created. 
An hour before, in her Sunday-school. 

Trusty and glad and true, who could 
Match her hero of hardihood, 

Rancorless, selfless, 

Prideless, pelfless? — 
How I should like to be half so good! 

Firebrand eye and icicle nose; 
Ear inwrous^t like a guelder rose; 

AU the sweet wavy 

Beauty of Davyl — 
Sad, not to answer ^^ther it goes! 






"Isn't there heaven for dogs that's dead? 
God made Davy out of His head: 

If He unmake him 

Doesn't He take him? 
Why shouM He throw him away?" she said. 

Tlie birds were busy, the brook was gay 
But the little hand was in mine all day. 

Nothing could bury 

That infinite query: 
"Davy — ^would God throw him away?" 

— Louise Imogene Guiney. 
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Dear dog that seems to stand and gravely brood 

Upon the broad veranda of our home. 

With soulful eyes that gaze into the gloam, — 
With speaking tail that registers thy mood, — 

Men say thou hast no ratiocination; 

Methinks there is a clever imitation. 

Men say again thy kindred have no souls. 

And sin is but an attribute of men; 

Say, is it chance alone that bids thee, then. 
Choose only garden spots for digging holes? 

Why dost diou filch some fragment of the cooking 

At times when no one seemeth to be looking? 

Was there an elder Adam of thy race. 

And brindled Eve, the mother of thy house. 

Who shared some purloined chicken with her spouse. 

Thus causing all thy tribe to fall from grace? 
If fleas dwelt in the garden of that Adam, 
Perhaps thy sinless parents never had 'em. 






This mom thou cam*st a-slinking through the door. 
Avoiding eyes, and some dark comer sought. 
And though no accusation filled our thought. 

Thy tail, apologetic, thumped the floor. 

Who claims thou hast no conscience, argues vatinly. 
For I have seen its symptoms very plainly. 

What leads thee to forsake thy board and bed 

On days that are devoted to thy bath? 

For if it is not reason, yet it hath 
Appearance of desire to plan ahead! 

The sage who claims thy brain and soul be wizen 

Would do quite well to swap thy head for his'n. 

— Burges Johnson. 
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There is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 
But when we are certain of sorrow in store. 
Why do we always arrange for more? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you be^vare 
Of gi^ng your heart to a. dog to tear. 

Buy a pup and your money will buy 

Love unflinching that cannot lie — 

Perfect passion and worship, fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 

Ne'oertheless it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear* 

When the fourteen years which Nature permits 

Are closing in asthma, or tumour, or fits. 

And the vet's unspoken prescription runs 

To lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

TTien you <a}Ui find—it^s your own affair 

But • « • you^*oe gvoen your heart to a dog to tear. 






When the body that lived at your single will. 

When the whimper of welcome is stilled (how still!) 

When the spirit that answered your every mood 

Is gone — ^wherever it goes — for good, 

Yott ^uUl discover ho^u much you care. 

And ^uUl give ymr heoH to a dog to tear! 

^p ^P ^P ^r ^r 

— Rudyard Kipling. 
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Loving friend, the gift of one 
Who her own true faith has run^ 

Through thy lower nature. 
Be my benediction said 
With my hand upon thy head. 

Gentle feilow-creature! 

Like a lady's ringlets brown. 
Flow thy silken ears adown 

Ejther side demurely 
Of thy silver-suited breast. 
Shining out from all the rest 

Of thy body purely. 

Leap! thy broad tail waves a light. 
Leap! thy slender feet are bright. 

Canopied in fringes; 
Leap I those tasselled ears of thine 
Flicker strangely, fair and fine, 

Down their golden inches. 






Yet, my pretty sportive friend. 
Little is't to such an end 

That I praise thy rareness; 
Other dogs may be thy peers 
Haply in these drooping ears 

And this glossy fairness. 

But of thee it shall be said. 
This dog watched beside a bed. 

Day and night unweary. 
Watched within a curtained room 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 

Round the sick and dreary. 

Roses, gathered for a vase. 
In that chamber died apace. 

Beam and breeze resigning; 
This dog only waited on. 
Knowing that when light is gone. 

Love remains for shining. 

And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears. 

Or a sigh came double. 
Up he sprang in eager haste. 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast. 

In a tender trouble. 

^^v ^V 'V' ^v^ ^S" 
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And because he loves me so. 
Better than his kind wfll do 
Often man or woman. 
Give I back more love again 
Than dogs often take of men. 
Leaning from my human. 

Blessings on thee, dog of mine. 
Pretty collars make thee fine. 

Sugared milk make fat thee I 
Pleasures wag on in thy tail. 
Hands of gentle motion fail 

Nevermore to pat thee. 

tP *f t^ V V 

Mock I thee, in wishing weal> 
Tears are in my eyes to feel 

Thou art made so straitly: 
Blessings needs must straiten too, — 
Little canst thou joy or do. 

Thou who lovest greatly. 

VVV ^v^ ^v^ ^V^ ^V^ 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

* "This dog waft the gift of my dear and admiied friend, Miis Mitfoid, 
and belongs to the beautiful race she has rendered celebrated among English 
and American Readers. £. B. B., 1844.*' 
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